SPACE   AND   GEOMETRY
>us, and of believing that visualization and rea-ing are alone sufficient for the construction of metry.
.ike the concrete visual images of the straight : and the plane, so also our visualizations of the :le, the sphere, the cylinder, etc.,  are enriched metrical experiences, and in this manner  first iered amenable to fruitful geometrical treatment. i same economic impulse that prompts our chil-n to retain only the typical features in their con-is and drawings, leads us also to the schematiza-\ and conceptual idealization of the images de-d from  our  experience.    Although  we  never le across in nature a perfect straight line or an ct circle,  in our thinking we nevertheless  de-ledly abstract from the deviations  which thus ir.  Geometry, therefore, is concerned with ideal >,cts produced by the schematization of experi-al objects.     I have remarked elsewhere that it frong in elementary geometrical instruction to ivate predominantly the logical side of the sub-, and to neglect to throw open to young students wells of knowledge contained in experience.   It ratifying to note that the Americans who are dominated than we by tradition, have recently :en with this system and are introducing a sort experimental geometry as  introductory to sys-itic geometric instruction.*
je the essays and books of Hanus, Campbell, Speer, Myers, and many others roticed in the reviews of School Science Mathematics (Chicago) during the last few years,—T. J.